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since those "stirring times," full of a most curious and at times 
pathetic interest. 

"Four Years in Rebel Capitals" has now it's sequel and com- 
panion volume, which could have come from no other pen. We 
congratulate Mr. DeLeon on his courage and perseverance; on 
his immortal youth, on his garrulous sincerity and charm, and 
on his unquenchable epigrammatic wit ; also, last but not least, 
that his most readable memoirs appear in so attractive a dress of 
paper, typography, and dignified binding. We hope that no 
patriotic American will fail to while away at least a few hours 
these summer days, making fresh acquaintance of some of the 
"great and the good who are gone" in the genial company of 
Mr. DeLeon, to whom may we wish again long enjoyment of 
his power to delight and cheer. 



Wordsworth: A Study in Memory and Mysticism. By Solomon F. 
Gingerich, Ph.D. Elkhart, Indiana: Mennonite Publishing Co. 1908. 

The appearance and imprint of this little book are apt to pre- 
vent its serious consideration. While we would by no means 
admit the author's apprehension of mysticism and its work in 
human evolution and art to be wholly adequate, truth compels 
us to confess great satisfaction in his clear and modest defini- 
tion, and in his intelligent application of them to the poetry of 
William Wordsworth. We quote, piecing together three selec- 
tions: "Almost, constantly, however, Wordsworth remained 
just below the very highest stage of the mystical. His method 
seems to have been to force his way as near to it as possible 
without losing the vitality of passion and of concrete represen- 
tation" (p. 125-6) "because he chose to be a poet primarily, and 
not a mystic" (p. 143), "successful not only in carrying mystic 
intensity to its utmost in poetry, but in giving us in his own 
poetry solid substance and actuality on the one hand, and on the 
other, intense and highly-wrought idealization" (p. 151). We 
doubt as to the ne plus ultra of Wordsworth's aesthetic use of 
mysticism, with Dante, Blake, Coleridge, Goethe, Hafiz and 
others in mind. Nevertheless, the main contention we believe 
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to be correct. The essay fills a place in Wordsworth criticism 
left hitherto most unaccountably unoccupied ; and the modest 
little volume will, in many a library, jostle fellows larger and more 
pretentious that are by no means wiser or sweeter than itself, as 
to critical spirit and business-like effective style. May Mr. 
Gingerich's next book have a more alluring dress and bear a 
more imposing patronymic (we allude to the publisher's)! 



King Alfred's Jewel. By the author of Mors et Victoria. London and 
New York : John Lane Co. 

Here is a pious deed, but one, alas, if not invito. Minerva, 
then without the preliminary draft of Bacchic madness, needful, 
if great drama is to be born! The chief defect in this at- 
tempted exhibition of the great Alfred, is the triviality of the 
dramatic fable invented for the purpose ; the misconception of a 
jewel's destination! To have Queen Elswitha vulgarly jealous, 
brutally suspicious and ready for murder at the misconstruction 
of an ambiguous word, doubting Alfred's chastity, these con- 
ceptions hardly achieve the author's aim; unless the concluding 
mutual forgiveness and little Elfreda's fortunate survival of her 
melodramatic throttling by a queen, and dungeoning in a handy 
dark closet, are claimed as satisfactory atonement for the vul- 
garization, quite cheaply theatrical, which has been endured by 
the chief characters in the second and third acts. Numanera is 
operatic in her unreality, and Cornewulf, Monfichet, and Cedric 
would be shadows, did not the bones of their abstraction grind 
one another audibly from scene to scene. In one word, there is 
no real dramatic action in the play as a whole, and no real life 
in the dramatic personages taken together. The verse is 
monotonously endstopped, and does not leap and burn, croon 
and linger, jostle and shriek by turns, as should dramatic verse. 

When all these things are said for truth's sake, we should pay 
our tribute to the first act, and especially to the fourth scene, in 
which Alfred thrillingly wins over his traitorous Saxon sub- 
jects. The picture of Elfreda and the fairies has idyllic charm 
and some of her songs have a lyric lilt : 



